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A Big Summertime Project 


A LL during the school year your class took 
up different projects, and you enjoyed them. 
You in the lower grades built farms and 
dairies and grocery stores; and perhaps you 
in the upper grades made satellites and space- 
ships. These projects were good fun, and 
you learned many things. 

Now that the summer vacation is well on 
its way and, perhaps, some of you are begin- 
ning to wonder what you can do next to put 
in your time, wouldn't this be a good time 
to start a project that will make your home 
a happier place and will be a help to your 
county, your state, and your nation? This 
sounds like an awfully big project, doesn’t 
it? Boys and girls do not usually think very 
much about doing things that will help their 
country; that seems to be work for men and 
women, rather than for boys and girls. 

All projects, whether they are big ones 
such as building great bridges, buildings, air- 
planes, or launching satellites that circle the 
earth or ones like I am going to tell you 
about, start in the very same small way—-with 
a thought in the mind of some one person. 
One person gets the idea and tells another 
person about it, and the idea grows and 
grows until the building stands firm and 
strong on its foundation, like the Empire 
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State Building, or the bridge spans the river] 
or a bay, or the airplane circles the earth, or 
the satellite circles the moon! Big work for 
a little thought, isn’t it? 


Now, the project I am going to tell you i 


about has big work to do, too. You have§ 
heard your fathers and mothers talking about 
how much taxes they have to pay. Sometimes 3 
the burden is almost more than they can aim 


carry, but did you know that you can help im 


lower their taxes? You can! , 
Every year, your city, county, and state pay§ 
thousands and thousands of dollars to have 
the pop bottles, whiskey bottles, beer cans, 
ice-cream cartons, candy and gum wrappers, @ 
and waste paper picked up along our high- 
ways. People who throw such things out of9 
their cars along the roads are called litter-¥ 
bugs. Each of you is just one child, but one 
child can help keep our highways beautiful 
and save our tax money by refusing to throw 
anything out of an automobile. You can start9 
with even a little gum wrapper. . 
Don’t be a little litterbug this summer. Be@ 
a tax-saver! 3 
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Little ducks, 
Fluffy and brown, 
Never yet 
Have left dry ground! 


Little ducks 

Then go to school, 
First time out 

On a quiet pool! 


Mamma Duck 
Leads the parade; 
Baby ducks, 
Waddling brigade! 


By 


Joyful sounds 
Little ducks make; 
They quack, quack 
All over the lake. 
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FLIPPER, 
the Sitter 


By Anobel Armour 


Penis dragged the shoe across the floor 
and pushed it into a corner. Then she 
pounced. Flipper was having more fun than 
anybody. To be an Irish setter and to have a 
shoe to chew on was about all any puppy 
could ask for. 

Coming in from the back yard, where he 
had gone to empty the trash, Jonathan saw 
Flipper the first thing. “Oh, Flipper,” he 
groaned, ‘‘you’ve done it again!” 

Flipper flapped her long red ears cheer- 
fully. She thought Jonathan was praising 
her for being so clever. Jonathan took one 
step toward the puppy. Flipper took a better 
hold on the shoe and shook it even harder. 
Just then Jonathan’s mother came to the 
door. 
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She did not say a word to Flipper. “Jona- 
than,” she scolded, “you have let that puppy 
get my shoe again. I simply cannot hunt for 
a different pair of shoes every morning,” 
she said. 

Jonathan shook his head and sighed. He 
knew that she simply could not waste time 
hunting for shoes every single morning. 
Why, she would never be able to get Daddy’s 
breakfast on the table on time. And Daddy 
had to go to work very early. 

Daddy stuck his head into the dining 
room, peering around the big, wide door 
which opened into the kitchen. “Breakfast 
ready, Mother?” he called. Then he saw 
Flipper. He started to bend down to pat 
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Flipper did not move. Closer and closer Dixie came. 


her. Then he saw the shoe. “That puppy 
will just have to be trained,” he said firmly. 
He straightened up and went into the kitch- 
en. In a minute Jonathan could hear the 
sound of eggs sizzling in a pan. 

Kneeling down, he took Flipper in his 
arms. “I wish you would learn to behave,” 
he said earnestly. Putting his hand under 
Flipper’s chin, he looked right into the 
puppy’s eyes. They were big and brown and 
soft. “You really are a good puppy, you 
know,” he explained. Flipper looked for al- 
most a minute as if she understood. Then 
she looked at the shoe again. Jonathan 
could only look worried after that. 

“Come to breakfast,” Daddy called from 
the kitchen. “Eight-year-old boys need plenty 
of breakfast, especially when they have to 
keep up with a playful puppy.” When Jona- 
than was seated at the table, Daddy added, 
“We'll have to work harder at training that 


puppy.” 
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“Maybe I can take her to the country with 
me,” Jonathan suggested hopefully. 

“Country dogs are usually pretty well 
trained,” Daddy agreed. 

“Grandfather could help you,” Mother 
said. “He knows about animals.” 

Jonathan did not say anything for a min- 
ute. He was so glad that Flipper was going 
to get another chance that he could not 
even speak. Finally, he said, “We'll both 
work hard. I know Flipper can learn. She's 
such a good puppy.” 

Just then Flipper raced past Jonathan— 
right under Daddy’s feet, right under the 
table. The shoe was in her mouth! 

For a minute Daddy looked as if a thun- 
dercloud had settled right on his forehead. 
But Flipper put her red paws on his knees 
and offered him the shoe. Without think- 
ing, he reached down and took it out of her 
mouth, patting her at the same time. Sud- 
denly, Daddy laughed. “She certainly should 
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be able to learn to behave. She's smart 
enough to ‘get around’ the members of this 
family!” 

Jonathan laughed, too. So did Mother. 
Flipper slapped the kitchen floor with her 
tail and looked very much pleased with 
herself. 


Grandfather’s farm was a fine place. Jona- 
than liked the way one field ran right up 
the side of a hill. It was hard to plow, 
but it certainly looked pretty when the fur- 
rows were ready for the seed. They sort 
of crisscrossed. Grandfather had already 
plowed these furrows before Jonathan-came. 
Now, he was ready to plow the garden plot. 

The garden plot was smooth and flat. 
Grandfather had a sleek black horse to pull 
the plow. 

“I like horses,” Jonathan said as he ran 
alongside his grandfather in the flat, level 
garden. 

“I like them, too—especially this one,” 
Grandfather said. 

“T like plows, too,” Jonathan said. 

“I like them, too—especially this one.” 
Grandfather laughed. 

Flipper did not say anything, but anyone 
could tell that she liked horses and plows. 
That was because her barking had such an 
excited sound to it. 

Grandfather turned the horse and plow 
to go down the next row. “Giddap, Dixie,” 
he called to the big black horse. The horse 
put her hoofs down and pulled hard. 

Suddenly, Jonathan saw Flipper right in 
front of the horse. She was huddled down 
close to the ground. “Get out of the way, 
Flipper,” Grandfather shouted. 

“Hurry, hurry, or the horse will step on 
you,” Jonathan warned. 

But Flipper did not move. Closer and 
closer Dixie came. One big hoof was lifted 
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in the air right over Flipper’s head. “Move, 
you pup, you!” Grandfather shouted. But 
Flipper did not move at all. 

Then Dixie put her hoof down and did 
not touch Flipper at all. She just stood still. 
“Giddap,” Grandfather said. ‘““The pup will 
move if you do.” But Dixie did not move. 
And Flipper did not move either. 

Jonathan ran ahead of Grandfather. He 
knew that this was Flipper’s last chance. If 
she did not know any better than to stop 
the important plowing, why no one would 
be able to train her—no one at all. Jonathan 
took hold of the scruff of Flipper’s neck. 
He started to pull her out of the furrow. 
Then he stopped. And there they were, all 
three of them—Flippers, Dixie, and Jonathan 
—and none of them was moving. 

Grandfather puffed along the furrow un- 
til he reached them. Then he stopped too. 
“Baby rabbits,” he said softly. 

“Flipper was baby-sitting with them so 
Dixie would not step on them,” Jonathan 
said. 

Flipper had the four little baby rabbits 
all snuggled against her warm red coat. She 

(Please turn to page 42) 
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By Florence Taylor 


thankful for the morning ligh 


a all the hours ahead be brigh 
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Picture Grenadier 


What the Story Told Before 


Phil O’Hara’s father was a horse trainer, 
and Phil had been brought up to know and 
love horses. 

When his father died, Phil had come to 
live with Mrs. Lane and Ruthie. Ruthie was 
a victim of polio, but she was determined, 
through her faith in God, to walk again 
and to attain her heart’s desire to be a 
ballerina. 


Phil was very sad because he had lost 
his home and had had to give up Grenadier, 
the horse that he loved more than anything 
else. 

Ruthie told Phil how to ask God to help 
him and to keep a picture in his mind of 
the things he wanted most—a good job and 
to see Grenadier again. He decided to try it. 

Phil got a stable job at High Hill Estate. 
Ruthie’s dog, Freckles, knocked one of her 
crutches to the ground. She did not fall, but 
took a few steps with one crutch. Their 
prayers were working! 

One person bothered Phil when he first 
came to High Hill—Alex Jeffreys, son of the 
owner of the estate. Alex did not seem 
friendly to Phil. Ruthie and Phil decided 
to try to help Alex. Phil took care of Alex’s 
horse, Soldier Boy, when Alex brought him 
in scratched and lathered. When Phil did 
not tell Alex’s father about it, Alex was 
grateful and asked that Phil be allowed to 
ride with him. 

In a paper from his home town, Phil saw 
that Grenadier had been sold. The answer 
to Phil’s prayer seemed far away. 
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BY JANE H. LYON 


Copyright 1958 by Jane H. Lyon 


Part Four 


A: THE end of a long column, detailing 
Greentree’s prospects for fall, there was a 
single sentence: “Asked about Grenadier 
O’Shannon, the chestnut whose behavior 
caused such a stir at a recent show, trainer 
Jim Ellis said that the horse had proved 
completely unmanageable and would be sold 
as soon as a buyer could be found.” 

Phil gritted his teeth. Grenadier to be 
sold! And the paper was old; perhaps he al- 
ready had been. He might never even be 
able to find out what had happened to him. 
When a horse got a bad reputation, he could 
go downhill very quickly. 

But he must not borrow trouble. Perhaps 
Ellis would realize yet that Grenadier needed 
special handling. Or perhaps the horse 
would be sold to someone who would un- 
derstand him. He must just keep believing 
that Grenadier was all right and that he 
would be seeing him again, no matter how 
unlikely it seemed. 

Phil was thinking of his magic picture as 
he went to sleep. Next morning, he woke 
with it still bright; and he was thinking of 
it as he started off to work. This was the 
day he intended to put his plan about Alex 
into action. As the first part of that plan, 
he saddled old Major, the gentlest horse in 
the stable, and the sweet-tempered Polonaise. 
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Before long, Alex came slowly toward 
the barn, alone, as Phil had hoped. He gave 
Major a questioning look. 

“Soldier Boy will be fine soon,” Phil said, 
“I saddled Major for you because he doesn’t 
go out much. He’d enjoy it.” 

Alex nodded and swung into the saddle, 
and part of Phil’s plan had slipped smoothly 
into place. Now it was time to try the even 
harder part. Looking up into Alex’s proud 
face, Phil tried to make his voice casual. 
“I’m riding Polonaise this morning. Shall we 
go a ways together?” 

To Phil’s complete surprise, Alex’s face 
broke into a smile. “Sure,” he said eagerly. 
“It’s not much fun riding alone.” 

Phil mounted, and they trotted off to- 
gether down the lane, where the gravel was 
dappled by the summer sunlight through the 
leaves. Without seeming to do so, Phil 
watched Alex closely. What he saw made 
him more sure than ever that his suspicions 
of yesterday were right. 


Alex was sitting gentle old Major as 
though he were on a keg of dynamite, and 
he was holding the reins uncomfortably 
tight. Unlike high-strung Soldier Boy, how- 
ever, Major did not fret at such treatment; 
and as he went steadily along, Alex gradu- 
ally began to relax. Phil saw what a really 
fine rider Alex was; his seat in the saddle 
was firm but supple, and his hands were 
sure and sensitive on the reins. Now, Phil 
was sure. Alex was not a poor rider or a 
cruel one—only a frightened one! 

Now that he knew the answer to the 
mystery, what could he say to help without 
making Alex angry? As he puzzled, Alex 
suddenly spoke. 

““About—about yesterday,” he said, ‘Dad 
thinks I got Soldier Boy hurt trying to jump 
him over a barbed-wire fence. I didn’t. I 
wouldn’t even think of such a thing! I was 
doing my best to keep him away from it.” 
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Phil breathed a sigh of relief. He did not 
have to figure out how to talk to Alex; Alex 
was talking to him! 

“I didn’t think you did,” Phil said. “I 
could see you’re not that kind of a rider.” 

Alex’s look was so grateful that Phil was 
a little ashamed of past thoughts. ‘“Thanks,” 
Alex said gravely. “You'll never know what 
it means to me to have someone say that. 
Dad and Stutz—they think I’m beastly with 
the horses. But I can’t tell them I’m scared!” 

The words almost poured out now, as 
though Alex had to have someone to confide 
in after the weeks of keeping his misery 
bottled up. “Soldier Boy’s wonderful, but 
I’m always afraid of him. He knows it, too. 
That one day he got out of hand and ran 
clear back to the barn, and yesterday he was 
fighting me and blundered into that fence in 
spite of all I could do.” 
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Alex was silent for a moment, his face 
set with misery; and Phil decided to ven- 
ture a question. “I don’t see how you 
learned to ride so well if you were scared.” 
Alex turned in surprise, “Oh, I wasn’t al- 
ways!” he exclaimed. “Last winter at prep 
school, I was riding, and my saddle turned. 
My foot was caught in the stirrup. Our in- 
structor grabbed the horse before he could 
drag me far, but it scared me plenty and 
hurt my leg some. I used the leg for an ex- 
cuse not to ride any more at school. I think 
when I came up here if I could have just 
ridden the easy horses, like old Major here 
(he patted the bay’s solid shoulder.) I'd 
have been all right pretty soon. But Dad’s 
used to my liking the others, and he expected 
me to ride them—and—and I just couldn’t 
tell him I was scared!’ He glanced at Phil. 
“I hope you don’t mind my telling you all 
this stuff.” 
“No, of course not. I know how you feel. 
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I got thrown the first time I tried to jump 
a horse, and I was quite a while getting over 

They rode on in silence for a moment, and 
suddenly, Phil had an idea. “Listen, Alex,” 
he said, “Major and Polonaise go fine to- 
gether, and they look a lot alike. Why don’t 
we train them for the hunter pair class in 
the Elmwood show next month? Then you'd 
have a good reason for riding a gentle horse 
for a while, and by the time Soldier Boy 
gets well, you won’t be a bit nervous about 
riding him!” 

Alex stared for a moment, and then a 
‘mile slowly spread over his face.. “Say, 
that’s a great idea! Dad’s been after me to 
get in that show, and I didn’t want to. This 
way, it would be fun; and Dad would love 
to see Major win a ribbon again. We'll ask 
Dad about it as soon as we get back.” 

Suddenly, Alex reined his horse to a stop 
and turned to Phil earnestly. “You're pretty 
swell,” he declared, ‘‘and I’m sorry for the 
way I treated you when you first came here. 
I guess I was just jealous.” 

“Jealous!” Phil exclaimed in amazement. 
“How could you be jealous of me?” 

“Why, you’re so good with horses. I was 
afraid you’d make me look all the worse to 
Dad and Stutz. Now that I’ve got that off 
my chest, let’s shake on our being friends. 
This is the first ride I’ve really enjoyed all 
summer.” 

Alex’s eyes were shining as they solemnly 
shooks hands, and Phil felt so happy inside 
he wanted to shout. As they rode on, Phil 
thought all at once of the magic picture. 
Maybe it would help Alex—but he might 
laugh at the idea or think Phil was a sissy 
for believing in it. He did not want to spoil 
this friendship that had hardly begun, but 
he had a feeling that he ought to tell Alex. 
He decided to try. 
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Starting at the very beginning, he told 
Alex the whole story. “I know it works,” he 
concluded. “It helped me get a job. It’s 
helping Ruthie get well so she can be a 
ballerina someday. And it’s going to help 
me find a horse again. I haven’t seen him 
for a long time, and I don’t know where 
he is, but I know I'll find him.” 

Alex listened very closely to all Phil said. 
He showed no signs of laughing. He was 
especially interested in Ruthie because he 
had seen her and wondered at her cheerful- 
ness, just as Phil had. 

“Phil,” he said gravely, “this magic pic- 
ture sounds like something that could really 
help a fellow. I'd like to be able to ride the 
way I used to because I love Soldier Boy and 
I’m miserable when I’m afraid, but there’s 
something else I want even more. My mother 
doesn’t care much for the country. That’s 
why we only come here on week ends most 
of the year and why she isn’t here much even 
in the summer. She likes our apartment in 
the city. I wish we could all live here at High 
Hill all the time the way we used to. Do 
you think I could make a magic picture of 
that?” 


Prayer 


BY FLORENCE TAYLOR 


When darkness closes in, dear God, 
I feel that You are very near; 

Your love infolds me, and | know 
My faintest whisper You will hear. 


Mh, Dog 
Ly Mary Veginia. Mooney 


y little dog Rover is my friend; 
All day we play together. 
We have such fun, my dog and I, 
No matter what the weather. 


“Sure. You can make one of anything— 
and I'll help if you want.” 

“You mean someone else can help?” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot to tell you that. At 
least, Ruthie says it helps her when people 
see her as well instead of crippled.” 

“Then I'll certainly never think of her as 
crippled again! I’d like to meet her, too.” 

“She'd love to come up here and see the 
flowers and the horses,” Phil said. ; 

“Would she?” Alex exclaimed eagerly. 
“If she'll come this afternoon, we'll go 
down with James in the car to pick her up. 
Let’s go call her right now—and then we 
can try out our new pair in the ring!” 

Both boys wheeled their horses and started 
back, talking eagerly. 

Ruthie was delighted at the prospect of 
visiting High Hill. After they had phoned 
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He looks at me with big brown eyes; 
“I love you so,” they say. 

We have our secrets, he and I; 
He guards me night and day. 


her, Alex and Phil got the horses again and 
took them into the ring. They worked to- 
gether even better than Phil had hoped. 
Polonaise had to be held back a little, and 
Major had to be speeded up, but that could 
be managed. The horses actually seemed to 
enjoy the teamwork; that would be a great 
help. 

Seeing Stutz and Mr. Jeffreys talking by 
the main barn, the boys cantered the horses 
over to tell them their idea. 

“I never would have thought of pairing 
those two,” Stutz said, rubbing his chin, 
“but they do look pretty much alike at that. 
Seems like Polonaise brightens Major up.” 

“They certainly do look like a pair,” Mr. 
Jeffreys agreed. “How do they work to- 
gether ?” 

(Please turn to page 34) 
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A VERY long time ago when the earth was 
very new, there lived a man named Noah, 
who became one of the world’s first ship- 
builders. In the country where Noah dwelt, 
the people had forgotten that they had been 
created to serve God. They thought evil 
thoughts and did things that were” neither 
pure nor good. Although the wickedness of 
the people around him troubled Noah, he 
did not become like them. He remained a 
just and righteous man. He knew that when 
we want to obey God, a small, inner voice 
tells us what we must do no matter what 
others do or think. Noah talked to God as 
readily as to his family and friends. And be- 
cause he was true and upright, he found 
favor in the eyes of the Lord. 
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by Aylesa 


One day Noah was startled to hear God 
say, “I have determined to make an end to 
all flesh, for the earth is filled with violence.” 

At first, Noah could not understand this. 
When God had put men and women on 
the earth, He had planned only good for 
them. Now, He talked of destroying them. 
Then Noah realized that wickedness is al- 
ways destroyed. Through their wrongdoing 
and disobedience, the people were bringing 
destruction upon themselves. As Noah lis- 
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tened, he heard God telling him to build an 
ark, a kind of ship. “For behold,” said God, 
“I will bring a flood of waters upon the 
earth.” 

Because God meant to save some good 
people and animals from the terrible flood, 
He told Noah, “I will establish my covenant 
with you; and you shall come into the ark— 
you and your sons, your wife, and your sons’ 
wives with you.” 

God went on to tell Noah that into the 
ark he should take a pair of every kind of 
living bird, animal, and creeping thing. Also 
in the ark, which would serve as a home 
during the flood, Noah was to store. food 
for the people and all the animals. 

Building a great ark must have looked 
like a big job to Noah. But Noah trusted 
God. A doer as well as a listener, Noah 
started to build the ark in exactly the way 
God had commanded. God told him how 
long to make it, how high, and of what kind 
of wood. 

As Noah hammered and sawed gopher- 
wood for the rooms and decks of the ark, 
friends and neighbors must have jeered at 
the idea of a ship on dry land. They did not 
believe Noah’s tale about a flood that would 
cover all the face of the earth. But Noah 
stood firmly for what he believed and went 
calmly about his work. When he finished, he 
had a three-story boatlike house. This he 
made watertight by putting pitch inside and 
outside. 

One day God warned Noah that the time 
had come to enter the ark, saying, “In seven 
days I will send rain upon the earth for forty 


According to the custom of the 
day, Noah built an altar. 
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days and forty nights, and every living thing 
that I have made I will blot out from the face 
of the ground.” 

All that week Noah collected the animals, 
birds, and creeping things for the ark. These 
he cared for lovingly. Then he took his 
family into the big ark. With Noah were 
his wife; his sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth; 
and his sons’ wives. 

Soon the rains came. It seemed as if the 
windows of heaven had opened wide. Great 
sheets of water poured down. Looking out 
the windows of the ark, Noah saw people 
leaving their flooded homes and seeking 
higher places. Day after day it rained. 
Streams became torrents. Rivers overflowed 
their banks. Water covered the treetops. The 
water rose higher and higher. It crept up hill- 
sides, and finally, it even covered the tops of 
the mountains. 
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The chipmunk baby is very shy. 
When I come up real close to spy, 

He stores a berry in his cheek 

And plays a game of hide-and-seek. 
Along the branch he slowly creeps, 
Then up and down he romps and leaps. 


Because he knows I mean no harm, 
He jumps right down upon my arm. 
He’s such a cuddly little thing, 

So full of baby chattering; 

I hold him close and fondle him, 
Then put him back upon the limb. 
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Some people are afraid of thunder and 
floods, but Noah knew that we are always 
safe because God’s love is around us. He 
knew that love is for everyone. When we 
trust God’s ever-present power, no harm can 
come to us. Noah had been obedient; now, 
he trusted that God would take care of him. 
His trust was rewarded. The snug, water- 
tight ark floated on the waves in perfect 
safety. 

Although the rains poured down forty 
days and forty nights, the ark was never in 
peril. All the time, Noah felt God’s near- 
ness. 

For six months more the ark floated high 
above the water-covered earth. Wisely and 
unselfishly, Noah cared for the needs of 
both people and animals in the ark. 

After some time the floods of water 
stopped. Then God made a wind blow over 
the earth. Gradually, the water sank lower. 
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At the end of the seventh month, the ark 
came to rest upon the mountain of Ararat. 
Each day after that, the water dropped lower 
and lower. 

To see if the water had dried up else- 
where, Noah loosed a strong-winged raven, 
which flew to and fro, looking for a place 
to light. Later, he sent forth a dove to see 
if the land had been freed from water. But 
the dove found no place to perch, for water 
still covered the face of the earth. When 
the dove returned to the ark, Noah put 
forth his hand and brought her back into 
the ark. 

Noah did not become impatient. Neither 
did he waste time complaining about being 
shut up in the ark. Instead, he waited seven 
days and again sent forth the dove. 

This time, she returned at evening with a 
freshly plucked olive leaf. Noah knew by 
this that the rivers had gone back into their 
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old channels and that the land was becom- 
ing green again. 

Noah waited another seven days, then 
again sent forth the dove. This time the 
bird did not return at all. When Noah finally 
decided to remove the top from the ark, 
he found the earth completely dry. 

Then God said, “Go forth from the ark, 
you and your wife and your sons and their 
wives and everything that is with you of all 
flesh—birds and animals and every creeping 
thing, that they may multiply abundantly 
upon the earth.” 

Noah was very glad to walk on dry land 
again and to breathe the fresh air. He was 
grateful, too, for the proof he had had of 
God’s loving care. He knew he and his 
family had been saved only because they had 
obeyed and trusted God. 


Watching the animals as they filed two by 
two out of the ark, Noah thought of how 
much pleasure they would give men in the 
future. They would increase in numbers and 
serve people in many ways. It was through 
Noah’s righteousness and alertness that his 
family and the animals had been spared. 
But Noah did not expect to be honored. In- 
stead, he tried to think of some way to thank 
God for bringing him and his family 
through the flood safe and unharmed. 

So, according to the custom of the day, he 
built an altar. On this altar he made burnt 
offerings. The offerings were not important; 
what was important was that Noah promised 
God that he and his family would continue 
to serve Him. Noah, already a good man, 
was trying sincerely to become more Godlike 
in his thinking and acting. 

Pleased by Noah’s actions, the Lord told 
him, “I will never again destroy every liv- 
ing creature. While the earth remains, seed- 
time and harvest, cold and heat, summer 
and winter, day and night shall not cease.” 
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Then God blessed Noah and his sons. 


Noah was joyful that there would never 
again be complete destruction, and the 
promise of food and all good things was a 
welcome one. 

Further, God said to Noah, “Behold, I 
establish my covenant with you and your 
descendants after you, and with every living 
creature that is with you. I establish my 
covenant that never again shall flesh be cut 
off by the waters of a flood, and never again 
shall there be a flood to destroy the earth.” 


Before God had finished speaking, Noah 
was awed to see in the sky a bow of lovely 
colors. And God said the rainbow was a 
sign of His promise that there would never 
again be a great flood. God also said that 
the rainbow would be seen at other times in 
the future when clouds came over the earth. 
The rainbow would be a token of God’s 
promise of safety, not only to Noah but to 
every living creature. 


Whenever we see a rainbow, we can have 
the feeling that God is very near to us. But 
the promise in it is more than the promise 
of safety from a flood’s covering the earth. 
For sometimes, the floods that roll over us 
are not floods of water but of fear. Then we 
may feel there is no place where we can be 
safe. And there may be no rainbow in the 
sky to comfort us. But we can always have 
an “ark” to protect us from fear. The ark 
that saved Noah was not really the one he 
made of gopherwood. It was a spiritual ark, 
his trust in God. 

When we learn to know God, trust Him, 
lean on Him, we, too, have an ark of safety. 
When we build that kind of ark, we are safe 
in God’s keeping no matter what fear seems 
to threaten us—whether fear of lightning, 
water, darkness, or injury. No matter where 
we are or what happens, God is always with 
us. 
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ANE is six years old. She is a very lucky lit- 


tle girl. She always has someone to play with. . 


She always has someone to talk with. That’s 
because she has a twin sister. Her name is 
Jean. She is six years old, too. Jane and Jean 
look exactly alike. They both have black 
hair. They both have blue eyes. Their daddy 
and mommy are the only ones who can tell 
them apart. 

Sometimes their daddy teases them. He 
says, “When you were babies, we could not 
tell you apart. We used to feed Jean twice. 
Jane would be hungry and cry all night.” 
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Jane knows he is teasing, but she says, 
“That's why I am hungry right now. I am 
hungry for a big red apple. Jean is hungry, 
too.” 

Then Daddy gives a big hug and a big 
apple to each of them. They go outside and 
sit on their swings and eat their apples. It is a 
lot of fun to do everything together. 

Jane loves Jean very much. Since their 
birthday, she loves her more than ever before. 

Their birthday comes on the fourth of 
July, on firecracker day. At night they watch 
the fireworks. They love to see the colored 
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stars shoot up into the sky. Jean says, “Look, 
look, everybody is celebrating our birthday. 
We're happy to have the same birthday as 
the United States. Our daddy told us about 
that. He’s happy about it, too.” 

The day before their birthday, the mail- 
man came to their house. He came in a truck. 
He took two boxes out of the truck. Jean 
and Jane were standing at the door. They 
were waiting for the mailman. They were 
very excited. They were jumping up and 
down. The mailman came up the steps with 
the two boxes. He was smiling. He said, “It 
must be somebody's birthday.” 

Jean and Jane said, “It’s our birthday. We 
are going to be six years old tomorrow.” 

The mailman gave them the two boxes. 
They said, “Thank you, Mr. Mailman.” 
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The boxes were very big. They carried 
them into the house. They called, “Daddy, 
Mommy, come quickly. Surprise! Surprise! 
The mailman came in a truck, These boxes 
were in the truck. They are for us. They are 
for our birthday. Can we open them? Please! 
Please!” 

Daddy and Mommy laughed. They said, 
“Let's open them right now. They must be 
from your grandma.” 

Jane and Jean opened the boxes very care- 
fully. For a minute they did not say a word. 
It was just too wonderful. There in the boxes 
were the prettiest dolls they had ever seen. 
They were dressed like real babies. Jean’s 
doll had on pink sleepers. Jane’s doll had 
on blue sleepers. 

Very carefully Jane and Jean picked up 
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the dolls. They held them in their arms. 
They rocked them like real babies. When 
they held them, the dolls’ eyes shut tight. 
They looked so sweet! 

Jean and Jane said, “Can we take them 
outside and sit in the swings with them?” 

Daddy said, ‘I think we should put them 
back in their boxes till tomorrow. Tomor- 
row is your birthday.” 

Jane and Jean kissed their dolls and put 
them back in their boxes. It was really hard 
for them to put the dolls down. 

Then Mommy said, “Maybe we should let 
the girls take them out for just a little while.” 

Daddy smiled. He said, ‘All right, take 
them out for a bit.” 

“Oh, thank you, Daddy! Oh, thank you, 
Mommy,” Jane and Jean said. 

They took their dolls and ran to the 
swings. They sat and rocked them. They 
sang to them. They sang very softly. 

Then Jane said, ‘The babies have slept 
long enough. Let’s bounce them like our 
daddy bounces us.” 

Jane threw her doll up in the air and 
caught her. 

Jean said, “Let’s not do that. The baby 
might fall.” 

Jane said, “I’m not afraid. Watch me.” 

She threw her doll up in the air. A dread- 


ful thing happened to Jane’s doll! 

Oh, dear! Oh, dear! How Jane wished 
she had listened to Jean. Jane's poor little 
doll had fallen to the ground. 

Jane jumped off the swing. She picked up 
her doll. There was a crack on its forehead. 
Jane just sat down and cried. If only she 
had listened to Jean. If only she had not 
tried to bounce her doll. 

The next minute, Jean had her arms 
around Jane. She said, “Please don’t cry. 
Please don’t cry.” 

She pushed something into Jane’s arms. 
Jane looked. It was Jean’s doll. 

“Here, you take my doll,” Jean said. “T’ll 
take the one with the crack on her forehead. 
Only please don’t cry!” 

Jane stopped crying. She gave Jean a quick 
hug and said, “It was all my fault. You keep 
your doll. I'll keep mine with the crack on 
her forehead. That will always remind me 
of how sweet you are.” 

They looked toward the house. Their 
daddy stood on the steps. He had seen every- 
thing. He had heard everything. He was not 
angry. He looked happy. He did not say a 
word. He opened his arms wide. There was 
room in his arms for Jean and for Jane and 
for Jean’s doll and for Jane’s doll with the 
crack on her forehead. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 


God dwells within me, 
guides my way 


Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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(Adapted) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 


Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 


NEW HOUSE 


I LIKE it out here on the farm,’’ Squeaky said; 
“We'll not only have fun; we'll be extra-well fed.” 
“We'll build a house that’s not too far away,” 
They said to Mitch Meadow Mouse; “‘then we'll come and play. 
Good-by; come and see us.’ They hurried along; 

The fresh country air made them feel gay and strong. ~<weged oxs 
“Look, Peeky,” said Squeaky. “Flowers grow in the BFaSS, 
Not in the house in a vase or a glass. 

Let's dig our new home in this nice shady spot; a 
These flowers will make a nice shade when it's hot.”" 
Squeaky dug and he dug; then he said with a sigh, 
“There must be a softer spot somewhere wee” 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
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nearby; 

This ground’s extra-hard.’’ Squeaky looked 
all around. 

“Look, Peeky.” He pointed. “There's soft, 
fluffy ground, 

A field of it. Peeky, let’s make our home 
there.” 

They hurried as if they had no time to 
spare. 

“The roots of this cornstalk will make 
a nice shelter.” They dug, and the dirt simply flew helter-skelter. 


“Country mice aren’t so smart as we city mice are— 

Why dig through hard dirt, and why dig down so far?” 

Said Squeaky, ‘I’m hungry; let’s go to the bin. 

Mitch Meadow Mouse says it’s not hard to get in.” 

But there the cat lay right beside the bin door 

By an empty milk bowl, as if waiting for more. 

Peeky and Squeaky turned rightabout-face 

And,scurried for home as if running a race. 

When they reached where home had been, they both 
stopped to stare: 

The cornstalk was missing—their home was not there! 

4 Big horses were pulling some kind of a plow 

& = That had buried their home. Squeaky whimpered, 
“What now ?” 

As they turned around, wondering which way they 
should go, 

They heard someone calling a friendly hello. 
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There sat Chippy Chipmunk, so pert and so gay 
That Peeky and Squeaky both headed his way. 
He wore a striped coat. It was shiny and bright, 
And his soft, straight-up tail seemed to shake with 
delight. 
“You can come to my house,” Chippy said i 
with a smile; hh 
“T have rooms by the dozen; come stay for 
a while.” 
“Thank you,” said Peeky. ‘“You’re thoughtful 
and kind; 
You lead the way, and we'll follow behind.” 
There was a long passage to rooms cool and 
neat— y, 
Storage rooms chucked full of good things to eat, ( 
Bedrooms and halls, a front and back door, 
And a nursery, too, with leaf-carpeted floor. 
They heard tiny squeaks. ‘“Deary me,” 
Squeaky said, 


Ny) No bigger than peanuts! How proud you must be!” 

“I am,” Chippy answered, and smiled happily. 

“Where'd you get all this food?” Squeaky asked 

with a squeak. 

~ = “] have a large pocket inside of my cheek. 

All summer long, from sunrise to sunset,” 

Said Chippy, “I gather what food I can get.” 

“That takes lots of work,’’ Squeaky said to him. “WHEW!” 

“It took work and patience to build this house, too,” 

Chippy sighed, “and it took lots of time—you can tell. 

But ‘twas worth it; you're proud when you do 
your work well. 

Go dig your house deep and in hard ground,” 
he said. 

And Squeaky told Peeky when they were in bed, 

“We'll build our house well, whether deep, big, 
or small. 

It seems country mice aren’t so dumb after all!” 
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“Four baby chipmunks in one leafy bed! 
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Today I ask God to help me choose the 
right thoughts to think and the right 
words to say. ® | know that He is help- 
ing all others to choose what is right, 
too. 


Help me, Father, to understand all peo- 
ple. ® Help me to see that everyone is 
doing his best in his own way, and 
teach me how to help others find better 
ways. 


As a child of God, I am willing to grow 
and learn as He wants me to do. ® | am 
happy and interested in every good 
thing, even if it is new and different..- 


I am God's perfect child. ® | am patient, 
kind, and loving. I let God speak 
through me in all I think and say and 
do. 


I expect only happiness and joy today. 
Whatever happens, I know that God is 
in charge and that He will make all 
things right. 


With God all things are possible. 
There is no problem too hard for Him 
to solve. His Spirit in me gives me 
strength and confidence. 


I see myself as God sees me—His be- 
loved child. ® Whatever I do, I try to do 
it well so that I will be a credit to God, 
my Father. 


talk with God 


God is with me in everything I do to- 
day. ® I will do all that I do as if I 
were doing it for Him. 


Today I will try to be patient. = If | 
must wait on someone, | will not be 
upset. I will be pleasant and kind. 


Thank You, God, for my strong, healthy 
body. ® If I feel pain in any part of my 
body, I speak to that part of my body 
and remind it that it is filled with the 
life of God. 


I let God’s promise to love, protect, 
and care for me sing in my heart to- 
day. ® This is God's good, glad world, 
and I enjoy every minute of living in it. 


Thank You, God, for comfort, health, 
and strength. ™= When I am unhappy, 
God comforts me. When I am ill, God 
heals me. When I am weak, God gives 
me strength. 


God's wisdom guides me; His presence 
protects me. ® | look out for the safety 
of others as well as myself. 


“God dwells within me, guides my 
way.” ® I am never lonely because 
I know that God is always with me and 
that everyone who loves God is my 
friend. 


Today I will help bring peace to the 
world. ® I can help by getting along 
with others, so I will try with all my 
heart to be kind and agreeable to 
everyone. 
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Whatever happens, I shall keep happy. 
Even if there are changes in my home, 
my school, or my friendships, I shall 
accept them in a good spirit. 


Because I love God, I love all His peo- 
ple. ® I am glad that all those who 
worship God in different ways find 
happiness in His love and care. 


Starting today, I will try harder to do 
what God wants me to do. ® He for- 
gives me for any mistakes I have made 
and helps me to keep from making 
others. 


I choose to serve God. ® I am on the 
side of good, and I choose to believe in 
the goodness of my family, my friends, 
and of all people. 


All around me, I find God's blessings. 
I see God's loving care in the work 
given me to do, in my play, in those 
around me, in my food and drink. 


“All things I am, can do, and be” be- 
cause I have the power of Christ in 
me. ® | can do whatever needs to be 
done by me because Christ lives in me. 


My home is Jesus Christ’s home. ® | will 
do all that I can to make my home 
peaceful and loving so that everyone 
will know that the Christ Spirit lives 
here. 


Today I will make good use of the gifts 
God has given me. ® | will not compare 
myself with others, but will use my 
own gifts wisely. 


With God’s help, I do the right thing at 
the right time. ® He leads me in the 
right way, and I try to act in the right 
way. 


God is in charge of my life. ® His love 
infolds me and protects me. His 
strength gives me courage to be strong; 
His wisdom guides me wisely. 


I love because God loves me. ® | love 
my friends, but I am not selfish in my 
love; I leave them free to love others as 
well. 


God's plan for me is always good. 
When I pray, God opens the door to 
new good for me, and I do my best to 
follow His plan. 


I think with my mind and heart. ® My 
mind tells me what is right. My heart 
helps me to understand what I can say 
or do to make others happy. 


I give thanks to God and praise Him 
for all the good that I see and hear. 
I look for the good all about me and 
speak words of thonks and praise to 
myself and to my friends. 


I feel love all around me. ® My family 
and my friends love me, and I show 
my love for them by working willingly 
and playing pleasantly. 


I pray in faith, and my prayers are an- 
swered. ® I keep close to God by pray- 
ing. I have faith in God, and I trust 
Him to take care of me and those for 
whom I pray. 


Dear Boys and Girls: Many of you have writ- 
ten and told us that The Prayer of Faith has 
helped you in many ways. Men and women 
and boys and girls all over the world are be- 
ing helped by saying this little prayer. It 
helps us to remember that God is always 
with us and that He is our help in every 
need. 

WeeE Wispom has another feature that 
you will find helpful. “My Daily Word 
with God,” a good thought for each day of 
the month, is printed on the center pages 
of Wee Wisdom each month. When you 
Say your prayers each morning, read the 
thought for the day. Then, you can remem- 


Dear Barbara Benson: Thank you for the 
membership card. My mother is saying the 
pledge with me every day to help me learn 
it. I am trying to practice my pledge, es- 
pecially with my little brother, who is four, 
when he gets into my toys. 

I say The Prayer of Faith, and we sing it 
in Sunday school. —PAUL 


= We are proud to have you as one of our 
kind and thoughtful Boosters, Paul. You are 
being a good Booster when you remember 
to be kind to and thoughtful of your little 
brother. 

(The Prayer of Faith is sung to the tune 
of “Sun of My Soul,” which is found in most 
church hymnals.) 
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ber the thought throughout the day and 
work on the idea in all that you think, say, 
and do. 

If you would like to have these prayers on 
a plain sheet that you can tack up on your 
wall or paste in a little book, we shall be 
happy to send you a copy. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to join, write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an 
application blank. We shall be very happy 
to have you join. 

Lovingly and prayerfully, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you so much for send- 
ing me the application blank. I am sending 
it back, all filled out, with this letter. 

You will be happy to know that I read 
“My Daily Word with God” very often. I 
cut the thoughts out and pin them together 
and put them on my table by my bed. When 
I get up, I reach over and get the clipping 
and read the thought for that special day. 

—BETTY 


= Welcome to our happy band of Boosters, 
Betty. We know you will enjoy following 
the rules of the club. 

Indeed we were happy when we read that 
you were using the daily thoughts in “My 
Daily Word with God.” 
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Isn’t it wonderful that Boosters all over 
the world can join each day in using these 
daily prayer thoughts! 


Dear Barbara: I have been trying to keep the 
pledge, and I think I have been helpful, for 
I have done the dishes at least once and 
sometimes two or three times a day. I don’t 
mind doing dishes, and that is one way I can 
help. —SUSAN 


= You are being a helpful Booster, Susan, 
and we know your vacation will be filled 
with great happiness. Remember, dear, that 
you are especially happy when you give a 
smile along with your kind deeds. 


Dear Barbara: | am trying to keep the club 
pledge, and I find it fun doing so. Just when 
I am going to do or say something that 
wouldn’t be nice, I always remember that I 
am a Good Words Booster, and then I don’t 
do it. Instead, I say or do something that is 
nice. It’s fun! 

When I am in trouble, I repeat to myself. 
"God is my help in every need.” 

Thank you very much for sending my 
name to Silent Unity. Their prayers and mine 
are working. —JOYE (British West Indies) 


« When we make others happy, we are al- 
ways happy ourselves, Joye; and you are 
making others happy when you remember 
to be nice and kind in all that you think and 
say and do. 

The Prayer of Faith has been used by 
many, many boys and girls for many. many 
years; it does help each one of us to remem- 
ber that God is always with us, that He will 
help us to meet any problem. 

(Silent Unity is a group of people here at 
WEE Wispom’s home who devote their time 
to helping others through prayer. If any of 
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you other members wish prayers for help 
with any problem, please write to me, and 
I shall be happy to pray with you and to 
send your request for prayers to Silent 
Unity.) 


Dear Barbara: 1 like the Good Words 
Booster Club very much. I try to keep all the 
rules. 

I've been getting Were WIspom since 
1954. I like it very much. I know that every 
WeE WispoM has The Prayer of Faith in it. 

—BOBBY 


= Thank you for telling us that you like 
WEE WispoM, Bobby. We have been very 
happy to have you as a member of our 
WEE WispoM reading family for so many 
years, and we know you will enjoy being one 
of our happy, thoughtful, and helpful 
Boosters. 

You will find that keeping the pledge and 
looking for the good in everyone you meet 
and in everything that happens is a lot of 
fun! 


PEN PALS 


If you are under 13 years of age and 
would like to have pen friends and will an- 
swer, at least with a post card, every letter 
that you receive, we shall be happy to send 
you a list of readers who are just your age 
and who would like to have pen friends. 
Also, we will put your name on a list to be 
sent to other readers who write to us. 

If you cannot honestly promise to answer 
every letter you receive, please do not ask 
for pen pals. Remember that no one likes to 
be disappointed. 


Send your name, age, and address to 
Barbara Benson, WEE WIspoM, Lee’s Sum- 
mit, Missouri. 
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THIS IS 


KAREN 


Designed by 
Salley Crosby 
(11 years) 


Redrawn for reproduction by 
Dorothy Wagstaft 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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EGS Morris felt the July sun hot on his 
back as he struggled uphill with Monsieur 
Perceval’s summer class in violin and paint- 
ing. He led his burro, Surprise, on a halter 
rope. Andy Van Orden clambered up the 
rough trail beside Kegs. 

“Why are you so down in the mouth?” 
Andy asked. “Do you want me to lead Sur- 
prise for a while? This hill is steep!” 

“Our picnic lunch and the easels are a lot 
for him to carry,” said Kegs, “but he’s com- 
ing along all right.” 

“What's bothering you then?” Andy urged 
him. 

“It’s Joe,” said Kegs shortly. “I joined 
Monsieur’s class because I’m nuts about play- 
ing the violin, and I’ve never had a chance 
to study with a real French artist before. 
Coralee joined because she is happy when 
she is painting. You joined because you're 
interested in everything. But Joe! What 
made him join?” 

Andy laughed ruefully. “So Joe is bother- 
ing you, too!” 
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“He’s ruining things,” Kegs declared. “He 
gets off so many of his silly jokes that Mon- 
sieur is going to think we're all like him. 
He may pack up and leave and never come 
back.” 

“Oh, I don’t think he will leave,” said 
Andy. “But Joe is doing his best to turn the 
class into a clown session; and most of his 
jokes are awful!” 

“Anyone who tries to be funny as hard 
as he does is bound to get a laugh once in 
a while,” Kegs said bitterly. “But most of 
the time he just makes people uncom- 
fortable.” 

Andy nodded. “He calls Monsieur Mr. 
Lafayette, and he squirted water from the 
fountain into Monsieur’s face when he bent 
to get a drink. Someone snickered when he 
said Mother Nature is the greatest painter, 
and it wasn’t much better when he said he 
couldn’t get his feet out of the aisle because 
they were too big to move.” 
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“Remember the time he painted that 
mustard-green dog?” said Kegs. “Monsieur 
asked if he were color blind, and he said, 
‘No, Mr. Lafayette. It’s a hot dog done up 
in mustard.’ ” 

“He never stops to think whether it’s the 
right time to joke or not,” said Andy. “He 
just shoves off.” 

“That's Joe,” Kegs said somberly. “I wish 
we could shut him up.” 

“Coralee’s tried,” said Andy. “So have 
I. He called me a long nose and told her 
she didn’t have a sense of humor.” 

“I said something to him yesterday, and 
he laughed,” Kegs admitted. “He said his 
folks want him in the group so he won't be 
under their feet. And he’s sure under ours!” 

Andy glanced toward the long-legged boy 
ahead of them, talking with Red Sloan. 
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“Red is working on him now and getting 
nowhere,” he said. “Hey, Red!” 

Red stopped and waited for Kegs and 
Andy. Joe half-turned so that his big grin 
taunted the boys behind him, but he climbed 
on up the hill to where the painters were to 
set their easels, eat their picnic lunch, and 
spend the afternoon painting under Mon- 
sieur’s direction. 

The way Red twirled the lariat he always 
took with him on hikes told Kegs that Red 
was angry, even before he exclaimed, “That 
Joe! He’s hatching another half-baked joke!” 

“T hope it’s not on Monsieur,” said Kegs. 

“I don’t know,” said Red. He’s got a lot 
of powder and a few giant firecrackers left 
over from the fourth of July. He said he’s 
going to use them, but he wouldn’t say how.” 

“Then we'll have to watch him,” said 
Kegs. ‘‘He’s apt to spoil our whole day.” 

“We'll watch him,” Red agreed; and he 
sounded as though he was still angry. “I’m 
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going to tell the other Spartans so they can 
help.” 

“O.K.,” said Kegs. “But just us Spartans. 
A lot of excitement will make things worse.” 

All the Spartans had joined Monsieur’s 
class, some because they had talent, like 
Kegs with the violin and Coralee with paint- 
ing, and others because it was a new ex- 
perience and promised to be interesting. 
Most of the summer class liked Monsieur. 
He was a tall, slim young man with a fuzz 
of blond mustache, a slight accent, and a 
friendly twinkle in his blue-gray eyes. He 
treated each one as if he were grown-up, 
listening to his ideas and answering ques- 
tions so fully and clearly that everyone was 
interested—except Joe. Joe was out of place 
in the group; and, plainly, he did not want to 
fit in. 

When the group reached the top of 
Weidenshal Hill, Kegs and Andy busied 
themselves unpacking the burro. Now and 
then, Kegs glanced about for Joe, but Joe 
had disappeared. Kegs wondered where he 
was; but he did not worry, for the other 
Spartans were on the alert. They put the 
picnic food on a big flat rock in the shadow 
of a wall of crumbling stone that was spurred 
with half-grown trees. Kegs had unloaded 
the last easel and was carrying it to a ravine 
where Coralee had chosen to paint when Joe 
tossed a giant firecracker under Surprise. 

The little burro snorted in terror. He 
reared on his hind legs, pivoted, and dashed 
downhill at a wild gallop. 

Joe howled with laughter. Monsieur stared 
at him as if he could not believe his eyes; 
and everyone else set out in pursuit. 

“I put my violin on Surprise, and it’s still 
there,” Kegs panted as he came abreast of 
Andy. 

“Funny joke! Awfully funny!” Andy said 
in disgust. Behind them Joe kept on laughing. 
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No one else did. Monsieur had joined the 
chase, his long legs covering the ground 
swiftly; but it was Kegs who tumbled down 
a bank and caught Surprise’s halter rope. 

“Easy, boy! Easy!” he said, talking to the 
little burro, soothing him till, at last, Sur- 
prise slowed and stood with heaving sides. 

As the crowd started back to the picnic 
grounds, someone tried to explain: “Joe 
thought it was a joke,” he said, “but like 
most of his jokes, it flopped.” 

“Stupid,” said Monsieur. “Very stupid! 
But Kegs’ violin is safe. That was quite a 
spill you took down the bank, my friend,” 
he added gently. “Your hand is scratched, 
and your lip is bleeding. Most of you Ameri- 
can boys are a fine lot. But Joe——” 

Monsieur shook his blond head sadly. 
“We will try not to think of Joe. We will 
think of the food you brought for our out- 
door eating.” 

Monsieur was wrong. They had to think 
of Joe because they had hardly reached the 
rock where the food was when Joe rose be- 
tween it and the crumbling stone wall. 


“I got tired of waiting,” he called jovially, 
“so I ate what I wanted; but I'll warm your 
food for you.” 


The group was close enough to see Joe 
bend with a lighted match in his hand, but 
not close enough to keep him from setting 
fire to a line of powder that he had laid 
while the others were catching Surprise. Fire 
caught from the match and ran to a crevice 
in the crumbling wall. An explosion shook 
the air, and a narrow section of the wall 
ripped out. Rocks and dirt rose in a cloud 
and covered the picnic table. The dust and 
smoke cleared, and Kegs saw Joe, pinned 
to the ground by a fallen tree whose roots 
had been anchored in the wall. 

“Are you hurt?” Monsieur cried, hurry- 
ing toward Joe. 
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0 very hot, 
This little mouse 


Likes a shady spot. 


Joe’s eyes rolled. His lips parted, but no 
sound came. He tried to rise, but he was 
trapped. 

“I'm not hurt, but I can’t get up,” he 
gasped at last. “Help me! Quick!” 

“You are not hurt?” Monsieur repeated. 

“No,” Joe blurted. “But I can’t move.” 

A twinkle came into Monsieur’s eyes, but 
his lips looked stern. “It would seem to me, 
Joe, that just now you need to think more 
than you need to be free. So, since you are 
not hurt and we are hungry after our chase, 
we will eat anything that is clean enough 
to eat while you think about the way your 
pranks have made other people uncomfort- 
able. While we eat, if we can find anything 
to eat, we will think how best to get you 
free without hurting you. The tree is heavy, 
and you are in an awkward position. And, 
Joe, when you are free, you will have a de- 
cision to make. From this day on, you will 
stop playing tricks in my class or you will 
leave my class. I have never yet had to put 
out a student, but I have decided. I am sorry 
for the bad record you have made.” 

Much of the picnic lunch had been so 
well wrapped it could be eaten; but Kegs 
could not enjoy it. He kept wondering 
whether Monsieur would remember the 
worth-while things some of the class had 
done or whether the thought of his unhappy 
experiences with Joe and his jokes would 
wipe out all that was good. 

When lunch was over, Kegs made his way 
to Joe. 

“What are you going to do, Joe?” Kegs 
asked. 

“I guess I'll let him kick me out,” Joe said 
sullenly. “Everyone here hates me.” 

“No,” said Kegs. “It’s the things you do 
that we don’t like.” 

“What's the difference?” Joe asked. 

“Lots,” said Kegs. “It won't be hard to 
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PROOF SETS . 
By Pegge M. Murray 


y ROOF sets are specially minted coins that 
are issued by the Philadelphia mint each year 
just for coin collectors. These sets consist of 
the same coins the mint regularly issues: half 
dollar, quarter, dime, nickel, and penny. But 
they are made differently, so that they are 
perfect specimens of our United States coins. 

The metal blanks are carefully selected 
and then washed in several different solutions 
so that the coin will have a brilliant surface. 


ARE INTERESTING 


The dies that stamp the impressions are also 
given a special polish and are frequently 
wiped clean so that they will produce a par- 
ticularly fine impression. Proof coins are 
placed immediately in cellophane envelopes 
so that contact with other coins will not mar 
the highly polished surface. 

Buying a proof set each year is a very wise 
investment, for each set is an interesting ad- 
dition to any growing coin collection. They 
may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of the U.S. Mint, Philadelphia 30, Pennsyl- 


vania. 


stop making people uncomfortable if you 
want to. Then your jokes may be funny.” 

“Maybe, maybe not,” Joe grunted. “I 
won't say what I'll do till you get me out 
of this,” 

“O.K.,” said Kegs. “While we're at it, 
you keep thinking about the two jokes you 
played today. That explosion you set off 
made you more uncomfortable than anyone 
else; and if Surprise had bolted all the way 
home, you'd be staying under that tree a lot 
longer before you'd be free.” 

With Red’s lariat and Surprise, they 
dragged the tree off Joe. 

Once he was free, he went straight to 
Monsieur while everyone watched, wonder- 
ing what he would do. 

“My folks will blow up if you expel me,” 
he said, flushed with embarrassment. “I de- 
cided not to play any jokes in your class; 
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and maybe I'll learn something if I stay.” 

Monsieur dropped a friendly hand on 
Joe’s shoulder. “It may be that this day you 
have learned that all times and places are 
not for joking,” he said quietly, “and you 
may learn even more now that you have de- 
cided to tend to business instead of—what 
do you Americans say?—playing horse.” 

Everyone laughed. At Monsieur’s puzzled 
look, David explained the difference be- 
tween playing horse and the slang phrase 
“horse play.” It was Monsieur’s turn to 
laugh. 

As the class scattered over the hilltop, tak- 
ing paints and palettes, each one searching 
for the view he wanted, Kegs felt relieved 
and happy. Monsieur’s laughter told him 
that Monsieur would not remember this sum- 
mer as a bitter experience. He might even 
come back another year. 
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My Pony 
BY NOEL BURLES (7 years) 
Cowley, Alta., Canada 


I have a little pony; 
I ride her every day. 
Her name is Dixie; 


I feed her hay. 


America 


BY ROBIN WILLIAMS (12 years) 
Colgate, Wis. 


This is America, the land of the free; 

This is the land for you and me. 

With plains and mountains and valley 
streams, 

This is the land of far-away dreams. 


With forests and acres of pasture land, 
With brooks and lakes and clean white sand, 
This is the land for you and me— 

America, land of the free. 


| Like to Play 


BY JOHN MATHEISON (10 years) 
Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


1 like to play in the fields of rye, 
Where the mice are so shy. 

I play in the meadows all day long, 
Where the birds sing their song. 
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The Sky Watcher 


BY LARRY HAMEL (8 years) 
Belmont, N.H. 


At night I go out and look at the sky 

And watch the beautiful stars go by; 

I wonder how far away they can be 

Because I plan the fust flight to the moon, 

you see. 

V'll get my little rocket, oh, so red 

And my space suit and helmet for my head, 
Say good-by to my daddy and mom, 

Pack my sandwiches, milk, and bubble gum. 


'll carry the red, white, and blue flag. 

Of the good old US.A., I'll be proud and 
glad. 

Now, I guess I’ll say my prayers 

And dream of a world without any cares. 


Who Made Them? 


BY CLYDE E. MURPHY (9 years) 
Opaz-locka, Fla. 


Who made the birds that sing? 
Who made the bees that buzz? 
Who made the sun that shines? 
No one but God above! 


Who made the sky above? 

Who made the ones we love? 
Who made the stars so bright? 
No one but God, our light. 
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God in My Heart 


BY PAT-ANN MULLEN (12 years) 
Salem, N.J. 


I always have something to sing about 

Because I recognize God in my heart. 

My world is full of kind love, without doubt, 

As long as I keep God first in my heart. 

So what if rain does fall and day is not 
bright, 

remember God's love in my heart. 

My faith shines bright and makes the day 
a delight 

Because I recognize God in my heart. 


The Mountains of Vermont 


BY BARBARA HEWETT (10 years) 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Higher than the highest house, 

Higher than the highest tree, 

Sweeping majestically up to the sky, 

That’s what the mountains of Vermont mean 
to me. 

In winter they are covered by a blanket of 
snow; 

In summer, a carpet of green; 

In Autumn, a rainbow of colors— 

The prettiest sight I've seen. 

And if to Vermont I take a trip, 

A sight I want to see 

Is the mountains of Vermont; 

They mean so much to me. 


Whisper a Prayer 


BY JANET PETERSEN (11 years) 
Hutchinson, Minn. 


Whisper a prayer at night 
To God who tells us what’s right, 
To Him who loves us, one and all— 


Dark and light, large and small. 
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| Love You 


BY ALYCE KAYE WISSLER (10 years) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I love you, little puppy, 
When I take you for a walk; 
And I love the little sound 
Of your tiny puppy talk. 
Although you have just a little bark, 
I think it’s prettier than the singing of a lark. 
Little puppy, I love you. 


I love you, little puppy, 
When I feed you every night 
And when I awake you 
At every morning light. 
I know sometimes you disobey, 
But you are never all bad—never all day. 
Little puppy, I love you. 


I love you, little puppy, 

When I put you to bed, 
When you cross your paws 

And bow your head. 
I’m sure the more that I love you, 
I’m sure the more that you'll love me. 
Little puppy, I love you. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for December, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Cherry-Cola Dessert (serves 6) 


HIS is a wonderfully cooling dessert for 
a warm summer day. Why don’t you surprise 
Daddy with this one? He'll like it! 


Y, cup water Y, cup chopped dates, 
1 12 oz. bottle cola cut fine 

beverage 1 can evaporated milk, 
1 pkg. cherry gelatin whipped 


Yi, cup chopped nut 3Thbs. sugar 
meats tsp. vanilla 


Heat water with 34 cup cola. Pour over 
gelatin. Stir until the gelatin is dissolved. 
Add the remainder of cola and stir. Re- 
frigerate fifteen minutes or until slightly 
thickened. 

Chop nutmeats in nut grinder or chop 
down with paring knife on cutting board. 
With wet scissors, cut packaged dates into 
small pieces, wetting scissors under faucet 
after every two or three cuts to keep them 
from becoming too sticky. F 

Fold nutmeats and dates into slightly 
thickened gelatin. Pour into sherbet glasses. 
Refrigerate until firm. 

When you put your dessert in the refrig- 
erator to chill, pour one can of evaporated 
milk into a small bowl. Set the small bowl 
in a larger bowl and put ice cubes in the 
larger bowl. When crystals begin to form 
around the edge of the evaporated milk, it 
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may be whipped. Use an egg beater or elec- 
tric mixer and beat until almost thick. Add 
sugar and vanilla and whip until stiff. 

Pile “whipped cream” on dessert and 
serve. 


Picture of Grenadier 
(Continued from page 12) 


“Fine,” Alex declared. “All we need is a 
little practice.” 

“That Elmwood show is only a few weeks 
off,” Stutz put in warningly. “Do you boys 
think you can have them ready by then?” 

“I think so,” Phil said. “Why don’t you 
come and watch them once?” 

“Good idea,” Mr, Jeffreys said. “Come 
on, Stutz.” 

They followed Phil and Alex over to the 
ring and watched them take the jumps. 
When they came back and dismounted, Mr, 
Jeffreys slapped Alex on the back, “They 
look great, Son,” he said. “That was a real 
idea you had.” 

Alex opened his mouth to tell his father 
Phil had thought of the whole thing in the 
first place, but Phil nudged him and shook 
his head. Alex frowned for a moment; then 
he grinned at Phil, and followed his father 
to the house for lunch. 

As Phil unsaddled the horses, he was sud- 
denly conscious of Stutz watching him. He 
turned to meet his eyes, and found them 
warmer than he had ever seen them. 

“Kid,” said Stutz, “your dad would be 
proud of you.” 

Before Phil could answer, Stutz turned 
and stalked away. Why he must understand 
everything that had happened! Phil turned 
back to his work, feeling ten feet tall. To 
have Stutz talk to you as he had really meant 
something, because Phil had often heard 
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him say he “wasn’t much on bragging peo- 
ple up.” 

The ride up to High Hill that afternoon 
in the big luxurious car was a treat for 
Ruthie in itself, but as they drove around the 
beautiful grounds of the estate, her eyes 
shone with delight. Finally, the car pulled 
up in front of the main stable. 

“Would you like to get out and meet 
some of the horses close up?” Alex asked. 

“Oh, yes! I'd love that,” Ruthie answered 
eagerly. “I’d like to meet your father, too, 
and the Mr. Stutz Phil talks about so much.” 

“And they'd like to meet you, but they 
aren’t here just now.” Alex was speaking to 
Phil, too, as he went on. “They went down 


to the station with the truck to get a new 
horse.” 

Alex helped Ruthie out of the car and 
turned back to pick up her sweater as Phil 
got out on the other side. Suddenly, both 
boys heard her exclaim, “Oh, what a beau- 
tiful horse! And he’s hurt!” 

Ruthie had gone on into the barn. Tied 
in the runway that went through the center 
of the barn was Soldier Boy! He had been 
brought out to have his cut doctored, and 
the farm hand whom Stutz had told to 
return him to his stall had forgotten to do 
so. The black had always been touchy, and 
since he had been hurt, he was worse. Now, 
he laid back his ears at the strangeness of 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


God bless my food that it may make 
My body strong and free; 

God bless my life that | may know 
The joy of serving Thee. 


Ruthie’s fluttering skirt and thumping crutch. 

Out of the corner of his eye, Phil saw 
Alex’s face turn white. He was sure his own 
was just as white between the freckles. Both 
of them knew what those slashing hoofs and 
gleaming teeth of Soldier Boy’s could do, 
and Ruthie was so close to the horse they 
did not dare shout a warning! Would the 
big black understand that she was a friend? 

For a moment, it looked as though he 
would. He even put out his head toward her. 
But then, everything happened at once. Just 
as Ruthie put out her hand to pat Soldier 
Boy, her crutch slipped on an uneven board 
in the flooring. She stumbled, lost her bal- 
ance, and clutched at the horse’s neck with 
both hands, as her crutch clattered to the 
floor right under his nose! 

Few horses, even the gentlest, would fail 
to be startled under the circumstances. Phil 
involuntarily shuddered, expecting to see 
Soldier Boy rear with flailing hoofs. But, un- 
believably, the horse stood still, just ,as 
though his head were frozen in the strained, 
low position and his shoes were nailed to 
the floor. 

Alex, beside Phil, murmured, ‘“‘Good boy”’; 
but Phil could not say a word. He knew 
horses better than Alex did because he had 
not only ridden them but had also taken 
care of them. To Phil, what had happened 
was a miracle—nothing less. 
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It was only when they started forward, 
slowly so as not to frighten the horse, that 
they realized another miracle had taken 
place. For Ruthie let go of Soldier Boy’s 
neck and turned toward them with no sup- 
port except the hand that was still tangled 
in the horse’s mane. In another moment, she 
had dropped that hand to her side and was 
standing alone! She took one step and an- 
other and another, and then she caught 
their outstretched hands—not to keep her- 
self from falling, but to express her joy. 

“It’s come true!” she cried. “I can walk 
all by myself, just like I used to!” 

The three of them were so excited they 
hardly knew what they were doing. Holding 
Alex’s arm, Ruthie walked to the bench out- 
side the barn and sat down. With a pat for 
Soldier Boy, Phil picked up her crutch and 
followed. As he did so, he said a little prayer 
of thanks in his heart, and he thought to 
himself that he would rather have Ruthie 
able to walk than ever to have his own magic 
picture come true. Just then, there was the 
heavy rumble of wheels coming up the lane. 

“That must be Dad and Stutz with the 
new horse,”” Alex exclaimed. 

The truck pulled up and stopped, and 
Stutz and Mr. Jeffreys got out. Alex intro- 
duced them to Ruthie, and they greeted her 
pleasantly; but their eyes were worried. ‘‘Per- 
haps James had better take Miss Lane home 
before we unload this horse,” Mr. Jeffreys 
said gravely. “He seems pretty wild.” 

As though in answer to his words, there 
was an angry scream from inside the truck 
and iron-shod hoofs beat a tattoo on its side. 
The sounds told Phil instantly that the horse 
was half-mad with rage and terror. He won- 
dered why, and he wondered what new prob- 
lems this savage-sounding horse would 
bring to High Hill. 


(To be continued) 
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Busy Fingers 
Copyright, 1948, by Ellen Troup 


Use Pantomime Words and Music by Ellen Troup 
‘ faq iN i) » » 
oO 
When I dig  in_ the gar-den and plant the seed, Ten lit - tle ' 
help - ers I al - ways need.When I dry the dish - es and 
= 
| — 4 
| 
sweep the floor, My ten lit -- tle help - ers help some more. 
D 
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Work - ing and play -_ ing, hap - - py are We, For 
; (Wiggle 10 fingers above head) 

these are the help - ers God gave to me. 
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GUESS THE LETTER 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


I'm found in all paper; 
I belong in a mat; 

I’m never in this, 

But I’m always in that. 
Don’t look in an oyster, 
But look in a clam, 

If you wish to know 
The letter I am. 


NAME IN CODE 


BY LUCY HAMILTON 


Big Brother has 
written this little boy’s 
name in code, 
Change each an- 
swer to the correct let- 
ter of the alphabet: 
i = A, 2= 
3= ee 

The answers will 
spell out the little 
boy’s name. 


Answers on Inside Back Cover 


AN INSECT QUIZ 


BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


1. What insect need never go without light 
or heat? 

2. What insect has a girl’s name in its 
name? 

3. What insect could be used for mending 
socks 

4. What insect has a name that shows it is 
not a gentleman? 

5. What insect is named for an important 
animal which is especially useful to 
cowboys ? 

6. What insect is the name of a game popu- 
lar with English children? 


TABLE GAME 


BY LOUISE PRICE BELL 


This game can be played anywhere, but it 
is particularly suitable after a family dinner 
while everyone is lingering over dessert. The 
answer to each question is the name of an 
item that is often found on a dining-room 
table. 

1. Suitable for a 25th wedding anniversary. 


2. Important member of a baseball team. 
3. Name of place where a road divides. 
4. Heard on 4th of July in the U.S.A. 
5. Some people never seem to earn theirs! 
6. What baseball players try to reach. 

7. Important to a golfer. 

9. The result of a hard fall. 

9. Worn by the clergy. 
10. Kind of acrobats. 
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THE SCARECROW 


By Lucy Hamilton 
f 
3 
6 
7 8 
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2. One who farms 
4. Belonging to me 
6. Also 

8. Past participle of wear 

10. What the farmer plants 
11. Become larger 

12. Childish name for mother 
14. Northeast (abbr.) 


ACROSS 

1. Opposite of on 

3. Part of verb to be 

5. By, near 

7. A black bird 

9. The lowing of a cow 
10. The planting season 
12. Myself 
13. Upon 
15. A public notice (abbr.) 
16. Us” 
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WHAT THREE WORDS? 
BY LAURA ARLON 


There are three words that you must guess 

To win this rhyming game. 

They are spelled differently, mean different 
things, 

Though all three sound the same. 

The first word names something you use 

When you ride a horse; 

The second’s something done by a king 

Or by a queen, of course. 

The last word is an easy one; 

You will know it when I say 

It names the water that often drops 

On a cloudy day. 


During a recent snowstorm, a mother came 
out of a dancing school with her little daugh- 
ter. The snow was deep; it came up to the 
little girl’s ankles. In a short time a small 
voice said: “Let’s call a taxi, Mother.” 

“We can’t dear,’ was the answer. 

After struggling along the sidewalk for a 
while, there came another suggestion: “Let’s 
call Daddy to come and get us, Mother.” 

“Daddy is busy, dear.” 

They trudged along in silence. The snow 
became deeper. Then, in a very small voice 
came the observation: “I saw a lady, and she 
was carrying her little girl.” 


The teacher was telling the children about 
the many animals they -had seen on a visit 
to a farm. ‘‘Now,” she said, “who can name 
some things that have horns and are very 
dangerous to get near?” 

“I know, teacher,” shouted Mary, jumping 
to her feet. ; 

“Well, Mary?” said the teacher. 

“Automobiles!” said Mary. 
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TINY TOTE-BAG FAVORS 


BY MARGARET SCHUMACHER 


F oR each favor, use a tiny paper bag, one 
about 3 inches wide. With the bag folded 
as it is when new, draw a handle, with both 
ends meeting the line where the bottom is 
folded up. Cut around the handle carefully. 
Use your crayons—and imagination—to copy 
leather or fabric patterns in painting your 
tote bag. For party favors, fill these tiny 
bags with candies or small charms, 


DOLL’S GARDEN FURNITURE 


BY M, MABLE LUNZ 


= EACH chair, tear the paper label off an 
empty salt box and measure 11/ inches down 
from the top edge at several points around 
the box and draw a line. Make another line 
2 inches up from the bottom of the box. Cut 
the box off along the two lines. 

Draw a straight line down from the top 
edge to the bottom on the 2-inch piece. Draw 
another line 314 inches from the first, Cut 
down both lines and along the round edge 
of the box. This makes the seat of your 
chair, Turn the other piece of the box upside 
down and glue the seat to the stand. Let the 


glue dry thoroughly. Paint your chairs a 
bright color. 

For the table, measure 3 inches down from 
the top of an empty salt box at several 
points and draw a line around the box. Cut 
off on the line. To make the table top, draw 
a circle 714 inches in diameter, or draw 
around a breakfast plate, on heavy card- 
board. If you do not have heavy cardboard, 
glue two pieces from light cardboard to- 
gether. Set something heavy on top until the 
glue dries. ‘ 

Paint the top and the stand. When the 
paint is dry, glue the table top to the base, 
turn the table upside down, and lay a book 
or something heavy on top until the glue 
is dry. 
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CANDY-CUP BUTTERFLIES 


BY TEXIE HERING 


OLD colored candy cups in half. Fold bot- 
tom edge on each side up 1/ inch, as shown 
in Figure 1. Unfold this last fold and bend 
these corners inside the folded cup. Scallop 
the top edge, as shown in Figure 2, and 
paint this edge and the center line white. 
Paint design on the wings. 

Make a pattern from Figure 3 for the 
body and feelers. The dotted line in Figure 
3 shows part to be placed on the fold when 
cutting body from a piece of folded black 
construction paper. 

Glue point of candy cup into body at point 
marked X in Figure 3. Paint tip of feelers 
white. 


Put a black thread through the creases on 
the inside of the wings and hang these pretty 
butterflies from the ceiling, on your lamp or 
mirror, or on the window blinds or curtains. 


PICTURE FRAMES 
BY MARY E. LUNZ 


O MAKE a picture frame, lay eight pop- 
sickle sticks together on the table. Glue an- 
other stick across the back diagonally, to 
hold them together. When the glue is dry, 
paint the flat side black or a bright color. 
Cut a pretty picture from a magazine or 
birthday card. When the paint is dry, glue 
the picture to the frame. 

To make another type of frame, paint 
four popsicle sticks a bright color, or two 
one color and two another. Cut a piece of 
cardboard four inches square and paste a 
pretty picture on it. When the paint is dry 
on the sticks, glue them together to form 
a frame. Then glue the picture to the frame. 

To hang the pictures, put a piece of string 
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across the back and secure the ends with 
cellophane tape or masking tape. 
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The Story of Soap 
By Lenelle Marsh Kanthack 


ASH your hands and face, Johnny. And 
be sure to wash behind your ears, too,” 
Johnny’s mother called. 

Johnny held the bar of soap between his 
hands and swish-swished the water over it. 
Thick, foamy suds bubbled up over his 
hands, and he washed away the dirt. 

People in ancient times did not have soap 
like the soap we have now, but they had 
ways of washing, too. Fuller’s earth, which 
is an earthy substance resembling potter's 
clay, was used by very early races. They dug 
it out of the ground in certain places and 
spread it over their clothes or other articles 
to be cleaned. Then they stamped the articles 
with their feet. They also used the juices of 
certain trees to help them in their cleaning. 

Soap somewhat like we have today was 
used by the people in Pompeii in the south- 
ern part of Italy. The remains of a soap- 
maker's shop was unearthed in the ruins of 
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this ancient city that was buried when the 
famous volcano Mount Vesuvius erupted in 
79 A.D. 

Soapmaking was one of the many duties 
of the early American housewife, but manu- 
facturers soon took over the job. It is easy 
to keep clean today, and we can choose from 
the fancifully wrapped cakes, powders, or 
liquid soaps that line our grocer’s shelves. 


Flipper, the Sitter 


(Continued from page 7) 


flapped her ears and looked very happy. 
Dixie looked happy, too. And Grandfather 
and Jonathan looked happy, too. Jonathan 
would not worry about Flipper any more, 
because only a smart and brave puppy could 
sit still enough to protect baby rabbits when 
a horse’s hoofs were right over her head! 
Jonathan knew now that he could teach 
Flipper to do what was right and to leave 
his mother’s shoes alone. 
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Birthdays are fun, aren’t they—whether they happen 
to you or to someone you know. And I want to tell you 
about a birthday you may not know is coming that also 
means lots of fun for you—WEE WISDOM’s birthday! 

In August, WEE WISDOM will have 65 candles on 
its birthday cake, making it the oldest children’s maga- 
zine in continuous publication in the United States. As 
usual, the August number will be a special birthday 
number, featuring material by WEE WISDOM’s readers. 

You will enjoy “Granzic,” the story of an elf, by 11- 
year-old Ellen Berger; “Our Dog Henry,” by Susan 
Endel, who is also 11; a horse story, “Mist Phantom,” 
written and illustrated by 10-year-old Nancy Lou 
Fleagle; and a song, “Invitation to Church,” by Donna 
J. Hughes, who is only 7. Another special feature of the 
birthday number is a complete wardrobe for Arthur, our 
Editorial Mouse, designed by 10-year-old Laura Lou 
Graham, a WEE WISDOM reader; and a paper doll figure of Arthur so you can put the 
clothes on him. 

The birthday number of WEE WISDOM will also present all the regular features you 
like and good stories, including a fast-moving story called “Happy Birthday,” by Helen 
Richards Cook; and another Peeky and Squeaky adventure, by Georgia Tucker Smith. 

WEE WISDOM’s birthday number is a very special event you won’t want to miss. Re- 
member, too, if you have a friend who is having a birthday in August, WEE WISDOM 
is a perfect gift, and it is just $2 a year. When you order for your friends, be sure to ask 
that their subscriptions begin with the birthday number. 

See you next month! Arthur 
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Answers to Puzzles 6. Plate. 7. Tee (tea). 8. Jar. 9. Cloth. 10. Tum- 


blers. 
Guess the Letter 


A. 
The Scarecrow 


DOWN 
2. Farmer. 4. My. 6. Too. 8. Worn. 10. Seed. 
11. Grow. 12. Ma. 14. N.E. 


An Insect Quiz 
1. Firefly. 2. Katydid: 3. Darning needle. 7. Off. 3. Am. 5. At. 7. Crow. 9. Moo. 10. 
4. Ladybug. 5. Horsefly. 6. Cricket. Spring. 12. Me. 13. On. 15. Ad. 16. We. 


Name in Code 
John. 


Table Game W hat Three W ords? 
1. Silver. 2. Pitcher. 3. Fork. 4. Crackers, 5. Salt. | Rein. Reign. Rain. 


Hare's in Getting Along with Your 


Do you ever wonder why your parents sometimes act 
as they do? There seems to be no magic formula for learn- 
ing why people do the things they do, but if you would 
like help in understanding your parents, you'll find it in 
the July number of You, Unity’s best friend to teen-agers. 


The July You features an outstanding article titled “Up 
the Ladder of Maturity,” by Helen L. Renshaw. It states: 
“Actually there is not so much wrong as you may think. 
. .. None of us are as mature as we like to think we are, 
nor are others as mature as we think they should be.” 


“As you know,” the article continues, “this business of 
living with people sometimes can get pretty complicated. 
But here are the happy facts. If your parents and friends 
have seemed to be filled with humanity and sensitivity on 
most occasions, then you can count on those qualities still 
being there.” 

You'll find real help in the article “Up the Ladder of 
Maturity.” Also in the July number of You, you will dis- 
cover a very important secret about the art of conversation 
in Ruth Barrick Golden’s article “Listen!” A student 
nurse tells her story in “My Experience with Criticism,” 
by Dorothy S. Lundgren. And a boy turns a serious error 
into a praiseworthy act in the exciting story “Blundering 
Bill,” by Wayne C. Lee. 

If you are a teen-ager, you’re sure to enjoy reading You 
magazine and to find it a practical help in daily living. A 
full year’s ‘subscription—12 monthly issues—is priced at 
only $1. Why not order your subscription for You today, 
and ask that it begin with the outstanding July number. 


YOU 
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